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Pei) OF THE VALUE OF GOLD 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


There seems to be a general idea that the 
recent rise in the output of gold has been on 
such a scale that we are now on the way towards 
a period of immense abundance of gold. This 
view can scarcely be correct. It is in fact im- 
possible to judge this matter at all until we have 
made it clear what we mean by a “normal” out- 
put of gold. If the general rate of progress in 
the world is taken to be 3 per cent. per annum, 
a corresponding increase in the aggregate 
amount of gold in the world should be regarded 
as normal. According to my investigations’ a 
gold production equivalent to 3 per cent. of the 
aggregate amount of gold is what has been re- 
quired per annum on an average for the 
period 1850—1910, in order to maintain the 
price level constant. If .the annual output 
of gold is reckoned in percentage of the 


total amount of gold accumulated at the be- 


ginning of the year, we shall find that this 


percentage during the nineteen-twenties was 


barely more than 2, and thus only two-thirds 
of what, according to my earlier calculations, 
should be regarded as normal. In consequence 
of the rise in the value of gold, the output of 
gold has subsequently advanced so markedly 
that its ratio to the accumulated amount of gold 
has increased year by year and is now ap- 
proaching the normal figure 3. Since 1930 the 
world gold supply, reckoned in millions of Ger- 
man marks, has fluctuated as shown by the 
subjoined table (where, in accordance with my 
previous calculations, I have deducted an annual 


loss of gold corresponding to 2 °/,, of the ag- 


gregate amount of gold accumulated). 

The normal figure 3 has thus not yet been 
reached. For the year 1936 the normal output 
would be 2,810 million marks. This figure will 
presumably be somewhat exceeded, and possibly 
” * Theory of Social Economy, London. 
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Output in 


Annual Actual amount toca OF 
output of of gold at Li oe =. a 
gold in end of year erg eds is 
mill. marks mill. marks eee ae 
of year 
EOZOrw ir. 1,802 83,206 2.21 
HOLT? s) Alea 1,920 84,960 2.31 
1320 2,104 86,894 2.48 
TOZoeer re 3) 2,182 88,902 2iG% 
Le ey aS sesh + 2,397 GI1,121 2.70 
1935 . * 2,647 93,586 2.90 


what has been designated here as a normal per- 
centage may for some years be surpassed. There 
is, however, no indication at present that the ex- 
cess would be of any alarming proportions. 
Should gold production amount to 4 per cent. of 
the aggregate amount of gold and thus be 1 per 
cent. larger than normal, this might be expected 
to entail a rise of the general level of prices, 
as expressed in gold, by 1 per cent. per annum, 
which can nowise be regarded as precarious. 
This shows how useful, not to say absolutely 
necessary, it is to treat such questions quan- 
titatively, and not to content oneself with vague 
general phrases, such as an “immense super- 
fluity”, or the like. The production of gold in 
reality gives no occasion whatsoever for alarm 
as to the world’s monetary future. The exag- 
gerated pictures of a menacing superfluity of 
gold have led in some quarters to a revival of 
old ideas about an international restriction of the 
output of gold with a view to preventing an 
alarming superfluity. We do not require much 
knowledge about the present state of the world 
in order to understand that such international 
regulation is quite unthinkable. It is also, as 
indicated by my preceding observations, quite 
unnecessary. Should the production of gold 
actually become somewhat too large, it should 
not afford much difficulty to increase the 
stringency of the rules regarding the holding of 


* According to Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co, London. 
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gold reserves in the slight degree required to 
compensate, so far as may be desired, any excess 
in the output of gold. 

Our results, however, are based on the as- 
sumption that the annual rate of progress of the 
world economy is to be estimated at 3 per cent. 
per annum. It is, of course, possible that the 
actual rate of development may be slower. If 
individual countries continue their endeavours 
to establish autarchy, world commerce may be 
as reduced as it has been in recent years. Pro- 
gress as a whole will then certainly be much 
slower. If, in addition to this, countries pursue 
an internal policy which tends to paralyze enter- 
prise and impede the formation of capital, we 
may come to such a pass that all progress will 
be stopped. In the event of a general stagna- 
tion, production of gold will obviously not be 
required, except in so far as may be necessary 
to replace the actual consumption of gold. We 
should then find ourselves in a situation where 
the gold actually produced would suffice to raise 
the general level of prices by 3—4 per cent. a 
year, or possibly somewhat more. Such a rise 
of prices, however, would have a stimulating 
effect on economic activity and start a new 
period of progress, which would again increase 
the demand for gold. There would, of course, 
be the risk of evoking a wild boom, followed 
by a crisis. But we cannot, of course, deliber- 
ately restrict the production of gold in order to 
keep the world economy stationary. 

If we wish to form an idea as to how the value 
of gold will trend, we must not confine our- 
selves to considering the production of gold, 
but should also devote attention to the prevailing 
tendencies in regard to the demand for gold. 

We should then first of all examine the fac- 
tors which have led to the immense increase in 
the value of gold relatively to goods in recent 
years. The price of gold in London, as we know, 
has risen from 84.96 shillings to somewhat like 
140 shillings, whilst the level of commodity 
prices has fallen from 100 for 1930 to 92 for 
April 1936. Thus gold has risen relatively to 
goods by about 80 per cent., which, of course, 
shows a remarkable lack of stability in the value 
of gold. The International Bank at Basel, in 


its report for the 11th May 1936, states that the 
present price level, as expressed in gold, lies 
considerably below the lowest point reached 
during the long period 1800—1930. The Bank 
considers that this renders it probable that a rise 
in the price level — and thus a fall in the value 
of gold — will set in. 

The reason why the value of gold has risen in 
spite of the marked increase in the output of 
gold cannot be anything but an inordinately in- 
creased demand for gold. This increased demand 
is due to the general craving for liquidity, which 
has led to wide-spread endeavours to convert 
assets into gold or gold currencies. The central 
banks which have been responsible for the man- 
agement of the gold currencies have, in turn, 
been constrained by this demand to keep an im- 
mense gold cover for their currencies. The 
sum-total of the world’s publicly reported gold 
reserves actually rose during the fifteen years 
period 1920—1935 from 7.2 to 13.2 milliard dol- 
lars at the old par, corresponding to 22.5 mil- 
liard dollars at the new par, thus by no less 
than 6 milliard dollars at the old par, or ap- 
proximately 10 milliard dollars at the new par. 
This increase was, of course, far in excess of a 
normal growth, which in itself would have been 
unnecessary during the severe depression. 

In addition, we must take into account the large 
amounts of gold which have been hoarded by 
private persons or accumulated in the secret 
“Exchange Equalization Funds” of certain 
countries. The International Bank, in its above- 
mentioned report, estimates the amount of gold 
thus put aside since September 1931 at 5,200 
million Swiss francs, or about 1,700 million new 
dollars. This, however, is not more than one- 
sixth of the above-mentioned increase in the 
gold reserves of the central banks, and thus 
hoarding is a relatively small factor in the 
demand for gold in recent times. Against this 
hoarding, however, we must set off the move- 
ment in the opposite direction, which consists in 
the dispersion and export of gold treasures in 
India. For the period 1931—1935 the Indian 
export of gold amounted to 3,345 million Swiss 
francs. According to this estimate, the net 
hoarding would have amounted to 1,855 million 


q 
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Swiss francs, or somewhat more than 600 mil- 
lion new dollars, a sum which is of quite sub- 
sidiary importance in view of the enormous in- 
crease in the demand for gold during the years 
of crisis. This increase is mainly due to the 
demands of the central banks for gold reserves. 
Should, however, the private gold reserves in 
the western world in course of time be dispersed, 
it is by no means certain that this gold would be 
used to eke out the world monetary supply. It 
is not inconceivable that India might again 
absorb gold in large amounts. But even if this 
did not happen, a dispersion of the private gold 
reserves of Europe would not increase the gold 
reserves of the world central banks to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

The immense demand for gold for monetary 
purposes would have forced up the value of gold 
still higher, had not the demand for gold for 
industrial purposes decreased so markedly owing 
to the economic depression that it was well 
covered by the melting down of old gold wares, 
which assumed such large dimensions when the 
value of gold had risen high. 

If, in the light of these experiences, we en- 
deavour to judge how the value of gold will 
trend during the next few years, we may be in- 
clined to regard some decrease in that value as 
most probable. On this matter, however, it is 
not possible to make a definite forecast. It is 
indeed only too probable that national financial 
difficulties, in conjunction with the general 
competition in armaments, will enforce the crea- 
tion of new means of payment and thus an in- 
crease in the general price level of commodities. 
The prevailing view that it is still desirable to 
pursue a monetary policy which aims at keeping 
down the level of interest and supplying liberal 
credits tends, of course, in the same direction. 

It may, however, happen that the price of 
gold in the leading countries will increase in the 
same degree as the general level of commodity 
prices. In the United States, as we know, the 
Government have reserved latitude to raise the 
price of gold by 18 per cent. Should the 
United States Government avail themselves 
of this margin, it seems probable that Eng- 
land would let the Sterling price of gold 
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rise in a corresponding degree. But, if the 
price of gold should rise at the same rate as 
the level of commodity prices, there would, of 
course, be no change in the value of gold re- 
latively to goods. It cannot thus be taken quite 
for granted that the value of gold will fall. 

Many people seem inclined to suppose that a 
marked and almost incalculable fall in the value 
of gold is bound to follow on a general abandon- 
ment of gold as a fixed standard of monetary 
value. This view is scarcely correct. Hitherto 
at any rate it has not been borne out by ex- 
perience. Countries such as England and Swe- 
den which have abandoned the gold standard 
have none the less continued to accumulate gold 
at a far greater pace than before. The world 
apparently will long retain its gold mentality to 
the extent that it will continue to regard gold 
as as particularly liquid and safe asset. 

There are, however, also substantial reasons 
for anticipating that any marked decrease in the 
value of gold would be checked by counteracting 
forces. Debtors are as a general rule entitled 
to pay in gold, and they can scarcely be deprived 
of that right. Should any attempt be made to 
do so, debtors would simply refuse to pay. As 
for international relations, no country could be 
forced to pay in some other way than in gold. 
And in domestic legislation such a regulation is 
scarcely conceivable, as the laws usually favour 
debtors who desire to pay. In view of the gi- 
gantic amount of existing debt, payable in gold, 
there will always be such a large latent demand 
for gold on the part of debtors, for the payment 
both of principal and interest, that any annihila- 
tion of the value of gold is simply inconceivable. 

We must also reckon with the possibility that 
the demand for gold for industrial purposes will 
revert to something like its previous scale, if 
the world succeeds in regaining its pristine 
prosperity and its former rate of progress. And 
the demand for gold for industrial purposes has 
always been of essential importance in bolstering 
up the value of gold. 

Our final conclusion is thus that, even if 
marked fluctuations in the value of gold should 
continue to occur, gold will always remain a 
highly valued commodity. 
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UO ea COMMERCIAL 


POLICY FROM SWEDISE 


POINT “OF "IEW 


BY GUNNAR BOO 


S, SECRETARY TO THE SWEDISH PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


When in 1933 it was reported that the leaders 
of commercial policy in the United States, as 
part of an extensive plan, intended to take up 
negotiations with Sweden with a view to the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty based on reci- 
procal concessions in regard to tariffs, this news 
evoked but little enthusiasm in Sweden, where 
these negotiations were awaited as a thing hardly 
to be avoided. The reason for this listlessness 
was firstly the feeling that negotiations 
between a Great Power, armed with a highly 
protectionist tariff, and a small country which 
had little to offer in exchange in regard 
to tariffs, would be a very unequal game, and 
secondly the compromising past of American 
commercial policy, which scarcely conduced to 
inspire hope and confidence. But, according as 
the development of commercial policy in the 
United States proceeded, these presentiments 
were converted into an increasingly firm con- 
viction that we were faced with an opponent 
whose guiding principle really was the liberation 
of trade from its fetters and an extension of the 
reciprocal exchange of goods under cover of 
guarantees against discrimination and arbitrary 
interference. How these important principles 
were translated into treaty provisions will be 
shown in the following. First, however, it may 
be desirable to draw attention to the principal 
features in the development of American com- 
mercial policy in. recent times, and briefly to 
indicate the ideology on which the new departures 
in this field are based. 

It can scarcely be doubted that American com- 
mercial policy after the great war conduced in a 
high degree to the unhappy economic develop- 
ments in Europe in recent years. The United 
States had suddenly been converted from a 


borrowing nation to a creditor country on a 
gigantic scale; the European countries were their 
debtors. Without paying due consideration to 
the inevitable consequences of this change, the 
United States continued to pursue the policy of 
a debtor country, refused to receive the goods 
of the indebted countries, and fenced themselves 
about with still higher tariff barriers than before. 
As early as 1921 customs duties were raised by 
the Emergency Tariff Act, which was followed — 
up in the succeeding year by the Fordney-Mc 
Cumber Tariff Act, involving new increases in 
duties. Finally in 1930, when the trade depres- 
sion had already begun to make itself felt, the 
highest tariff in the history of the United States, 
namely the Hawley-Smoot Tariff, was brought 
into force, despite of protests and warnings from 
all quarters of the globe. 

This policy naturally led in many countries 
to reprisals which seriously affected American 
exports. When the debtor countries found their 
markets curtailed, they were compelled to reduce 
their own importation, in order to economize 
their holdings of foreign currencies, and also 
with a view to finding compensation within their 
own borders for the markets which they had lost 
abroad. This movement was, of course, due 
also to other factors than American tariff policy, 
but that the latter powerfully conduced to it can 
scarcely be denied, and is in fact now admitted 
in America. In short, the repercussion from 
the excessive American protectionism could soon 
be read in the United States export statistics, 
which for the year 1932, compared with 1929, 
showed a decline of no less than 70 per cent., or 
from 5 to 1.5 milliard dollars. Those who are 
inclined to disparage the importance of foreign 
trade have pointed out that American exports 
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normally do not amount to more than at most 10 
per cent. of the value of the total production, 
and have contended that this decline in the export 
trade cannot, therefore, have seriously affected 
the national economy. This, however, is a rough 
average estimate, which is extremely misleading. 
Certain departments of American production 
have as a matter of fact been very hard hit by 
the shrinkage of foreign trade. In several 
branches of industry and agriculture a consider- 
able part of the production is based on foreign 
markets. Thus in 1929 the proportion of the 
United States production of cotton which was 
exported was no less than 55 per cent., of leaf 
tobacco 41 per cent., of lard 33 per cent. and of 
dried fruits 46 per cent. In the group of finished 
goods and semi-manufactures we find similar 
figures, such as for turpentine 50 per cent., 
lubricating oil 40 per cent., refined copper 36 
per cent., office utensils 30 per cent., agricultural 
implements and machinery 25 per cent., automo- 
biles 18 per cent. These branches of agriculture 
and industry employ large numbers of people: 
it has, in fact, been estimated that considerably 
over 10 million persons in the United States are 
directly dependent on exports. Hence a decline 
in exports is accompanied by a marked decrease 
in internal spending power, so that the effects of 
the shrinkage of foreign trade are passed on to 
wide circles in the business world. In this way 
immense numbers of citizens suffered by the 
decline in American exports which had been 
indirectly caused by the excessive duties, and 
many of the American industries which, by their 
craving for protection and by their misapprehen- 
sion of what really subserved their own interests, 
had given rise to the high tariffs, paid heavily 
for their mistakes by difficulties, the effects of 
which spread to the business world in general, 
and indeed to the whole nation. 

In this situation President Roosevelt’s Foreign 
Minister, Mr Cordell Hull, appeared on the 
scene as “the man of events”. He clearly real- 
ized the necessity of an entirely new departure 
in commercial policy. His program, ideal in its 
tendency, practical and realistic in its elabora- 
tion, was laid before the World Economic Con- 
ference in London in 1933. There it shared the 
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fate of all other proposals. But Mr Hull did not 
give up his plans. He saw clearly that America 
must blaze new tracks, that America must act, 
that America must step into the breach and lead 
the van in the campaign against economic na- 
tionalism, which threatened to throttle all foreign 
trade. After the London conference he set to 
work and made systematic preparations for the 
execution of the new policy. The program of 
foreign policy, the main features of which are 
summarized below, was indeed part of the na- 
tional policy of recovery, but it also aimed 
further, notably at the restoration of world com- 
merce and the extrication of international trade 
from the shackles of the policy of restrictions. 

These things, of course, were not immediately 
realized by outside observers. It was therefore 
quite natural that the American declarations 
were received with scepticism in other countries, 
and that people in Sweden felt some misgivings 
at the prospect of being among the first to ascer- 
tain what American idealism would mean in prac- 
tice when it came to negotiations. Greater im- 
portance was attached to the main aim of Amer- 
ican commercial policy, namely to promote the 
sales of American goods, than the assurances 
given by the other party as to their willingness to 
negotiate on a basis of complete reciprocity, 
which, moreover, in view of the inequality of 
the two parties at the start, seemed in itself to 
be of somewhat doubtful value. 

Sweden, however, had a weighty reason to ac- 
cept the American offer of negotiations, namely 
the desirability of securing most-favoured-nation 
treatment, confirmed by treaty. Since 19109, 
when the Swedish-American Treaty of Com- 
merce and Shipping of 1827 ceased to have effect, 
the commercial relations between the two count- 
ries had not been regulated by treaty. Most- 
favoured-nation treatment had indeed been mutu- 
ally applied de facto. But the new American 
commercial policy, with its intended system of 
extensive tariff treaties, rendered it important to 
have these actual conditions legally established 
by express agreement. As various American 
customs duties were literally prohibitive, the Swe- 
dish export industries were naturally very an- 
xious to secure tariff reductions on many articles, 
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as well as to obtain guarantees against restrictions 
on the importation of the big staple commodities. 
But, in view of the structure and low level of 
the Swedish customs tariff, it did not seem 
particularly inviting to negotiate on a tariff 
basis. 

Although the American preparations for the 
execution of the program of negotiations had 
begun as far back as 1933, actual negotiations 
were not started till the autumn of 1934, when 
the basis for the new commercial policy had 
been created by the Trade Agreement Act of the 
12th June 1934. By this measure the President — 
with the explicitly stated purpose of extending 
the foreign markets for American products by 
facilitating the access of foreign goods to the 
American market, due regard being had to the 
conditions and requirements of American pro- 
duction —, was authorized firstly to conclude 
commercial agreements with foreign Powers, and 
secondly, to that end, to issue orders for allevia- 
tions in customs duties and other import re- 
strictions. As an obvious consequence of these 
powers, agreements with foreign countries ap- 
proved by the President may enter into force 
without being submitted to the Senate or Con- 
gress for ratification. By this Act American 
commercial policy was, in some measure, freed 
from that dependence on political influences 
which had often proved to be a serious impedi- 
ment to the conclusion of commercial treaties, so 
long as the consent of the legislative body was an 
indispensable condition. The President’s powers, 
however, do not include the right to transfer 
dutiable goods to the free list, besides which 
they are subject to a very important restriction, 
in that the right to reduce tariffs is limited to 
at most 50 per cent. of the existing duties. The 
validity of the Act is limited to three years. This 
time limit is applicable also to agreements con- 
cluded in virtue of the Act, provided that such 
agreements may continue in force after the ex- 
piration of that limit, subject to denunciation at 
six months’ notice. 

American treaty policy on the above indicated 
bases has been declared to have a twofold aim, 
namely (1) the mutual reduction of trade barriers, 
inclusive of import restrictions other than tar- 


iffs, and (2) to prevent discrimination against 
American trade. As regards the first of these 
aims it has been proclaimed — in the clear reali- 
zation that the way to recovery for American 
foreign trade goes through the revival of world 
commerce —, that the Trade Agreement Act is 
not to serve a short-sighted “‘horse-barter policy”, 
but is to be used as an instrument with the aid 
of which America’s economic power and influence 
can be played off against the advancing economic 
nationalism. These ideas, which emanate from 
those at the very centre of the direction of 
American foreign trade, characterize the spirit 
of American commercial policy in a way which 
makes it the most hopeful feature in the world 
commercial policy of to-day. 

The second of the above-mentioned aims — 
which is based on unreserved adherance to the 
most-favoured-nation principle — has lent Amer- 
ican commercial policy another of its most 
characteristic features, namely its hostility to 
those intrinsically discriminative systems which 
aim at limiting the amount of imported goods 
or at restricting the supply of means of pay- 
ment, that is, the quota system and currency re- 
strictions. The determination to take this aim 
in earnest and compel the world to respect it 
has induced the United States to divide other 
countries into certain groups, a system which 
has been wrongly regarded in some quarters as 
at variance with the most-favoured-nation prin- 
ciple. I am referring to the restriction on the 
uniform application of tariff reductions under 
treaty which, in virtue of the Trade Agreement 
Act, is effected by presidential orders in con- 
nexion with the proclamation of the entry into 
force of the new commercial agreements. This 
Act enables the President to defer the applica- 
tion of the tariff reductions in respect of goods 
from countries which discriminate against Amer- 
ican products or whose policy is otherwise at 
variance with the aims proclamed in the Act. 
At the present time the countries are divided 
into three groups. The first of these groups 
comprises countries which are entitled to enjoy 
the privilege of the tariff reductions only until 
the lapse of thirty days from the date of an 
official notification that the United States have 
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ceased to be bound by existing agreements with 
those countries in regard to most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. This group, whose commercial 
relations with the United States are thus under 
a certain menace, includes at present Denmark, 
Italy and Portugal, whose commercial policy is 
not unobjectionable from an American point of 
view. The second group embraces countries in 
regard to which the American tariff concessions 
are to be applicable without any such time limit. 
This group comprises Sweden and a number of 
other countries. The third group consists of 
countries in respect of which the tariff reduc- 
tions granted by treaty may not, for the time 
being, be brought into application. Germany is 
at present alone in this group. The higher tariffs 
hitherto in force are thus applicable to German 
goods. This signifies in practice that a double 
tariff has been brought into force, that is to say, 
different tariffs are applicable to goods of the 
same kind, but of different origin. 

This procedure has been criticized by an econ- 
omic expert, on the ground that it is not in 
conformity with the most-favoured-nation prin- 
ciple, or, at any rate, is to be regarded as a 
manifestation of the way in which the most- 
favoured-nation rule is interpreted by a Great 
Power. This view seems to be based mainly on 
the supposition that a double tariff in itself 
clashes in some way with the principle of un- 
reserved most-favoured-nation treatment. This, 
however, seems to involve a confusion between 
most-favoured-nation treatment (equality of 
treatment) and uniform application of the tariff 
(single column tariff), which is by no means the 
same thing. It should be observed that the right to 
most-favoured-nation treatment is a privilege 
which in point of principle must be bargained 
for. If one country refuses most-favoured- 
nation treatment to another, because the latter 
_ does not itself concede corresponding treatment, 
or is not willing to pay what the concession- 
granting State demands in return for the most- 
favoured-nation undertaking, this does not in- 
volve any breach whatsoever of the most- 
favoured-nation principle as such, but must be 
regarded as a perfectly legitimate assertion of 
the unassailable view that the privilege of most- 
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favoured-nation treatment is a valuable thing 
which cannot be obtained for nothing and which, 
as between freely negotiating parties, unquestion- 
ably postulates reciprocity. 

The departure from the principle of “equality 
to all” which the application of double tariffs 
may appear to involve is thus in reality a mani- 
festation in favour of most-favoured-nation pol- 
icy, the shield and device of which have been 
adopted by the United States with the simple ex- 
planation that the most-favoured-nation prin- 
ciple must form the corner-stone of American 
commercial policy; for, if America discriminates 
against others, she cannot combat economic na- 
tionalism, which, in the field of commercial pol- 
icy, manifests itself precisely as “preferential 
bargaining”, with discrimination as a logical 
corollary. There is no doubt that the most- 
favoured-nation principle is now the guiding 
star of American commercial policy, and that 
the magnetic power field of most-favoured-na- 
tion policy is extended with every new American 
commercial treaty which is added to the con- 
siderable number of those already concluded. 

I shall now proceed to examine American 
commercial policy in its practical application in 
the Swedish-American Commercial Agreement. 
American negotiations conducted on the basis of 
the Trade Agreement Act are governed not only 
by the principles enunciated above, but also by 
certain general rules of a more technical charac- 
ter. One of the most important of these rules 
is that American tariff concessions may be 
granted only to countries which in respect of the 
tariff items in question are most interested as 
“principal suppliers”. This rule is, of course, 
bound to affect the negotiations and to reduce 
the possibility of securing desired concessions 
from the United States. For there are obvious- 
ly many cases in which the sales of a certain 
commodity on the American market may weigh 
heavily in the statistics of an exporting country, 
without that country being regarded as a “prin- 
cipal supplier” from an American point of view. 
As regards Sweden this is the case, for example, 
with certain kinds of wood pulp and newsprint, 
which are imported into the United States prin- 
cipally from Canada. 
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At this point, however, the most-favoured- 
nation principle comes very well in. By assur- 
ances of most-favoured-nation treatment, the 
United States were able to hold out promises 
of indirect guarantees for tariff reductions 
on the above-mentioned and other goods, in 
respect of which direct concessions had to 


be reserved for other countries with which | 


negotiations had already been opened at the time 
of the conclusion of the agreement with Swe- 
den, or were shortly to be taken up. When, soon 
afterwards, the agreement with Canada was 
concluded, Sweden, in virtue of the most- 
favoured-nation clause in the Swedish-American 
Commercial Agreement, secured the desired 
guarantees for Swedish exports of the above- 
mentioned products. In other commercial trea- 
ties subsequently concluded, the most important 
of which from a Swedish point of view is the 
one with Finland, the United States have granted 
other concessions of interest to Sweden, thereby 
fulfilling promises to pay due consideration to 
Sweden’s requirements in connexion with ne- 
gotiations with other countries. According as 
the American treaty system has been extended, 
the drawbacks of the “principal supplier’ prin- 
ciple for the individual contracting parties have 
in this way been neutralized. 

A very important feature in American treaty 


policy from a general point of view is that the. 


application of the principle of equality of treat- 
ment has been extended also to other measures 
tending to restrict importation, namely import 
quotas, monopolies and currency restrictions. As, 
broadly speaking, neither Sweden nor the United 
States have adopted import quotas, monopolies 
of foreign trade or currency restrictions, the 
bearing of these rules in the Swedish-American 
Commercial Agreement is at present largely 
theoretical. This agreement, however, has been 
intended, in some measure, to serve as a proto- 
type and model for subsequent American agree- 
ments with other countries, whence these rules 
may be considered to have already served a 
practical purpose. As it is precisely import 
quotas and currency restrictions that have been 
resorted to, in the most irritating manner as 
means of discrimination, and indeed have been 


regarded in many quarters as the beginning of 
the end of the most-favoured-nation system, the 
part played by America in applying the most- 
favoured-nation principal also in this field has 
been of immense importance. 

It should be noted in this connexion that the 
Swedish-American Commercial Agreement, like 
other agreements forming part of the new Amer- 
ican treaty system, contains clauses prohibiting 
the application of quantitative restrictions in re- 
gard to goods included in the tariff lists. It is 
indeed only natural that this should be made an 
express condition for the grant of tariff conces- 
sions, seeing that, in the event of the imposition 
of import prohibitions or quotas, the correspond- 
ing concessions granted by the other party would 
become entirely or partly illusory and be de- 
prived of their value as quid pro quo in the tar- 
iff agreement. A policy which does not re- 
cognize this fundamental rule can, in fact, 
scarcely be regarded as quite honest; and yet we 
have seen many examples to the contrary. 

In connexion with the question of treaty 
guarantees with respect to quantitative restric- 
tions, it is interesting to see how the vexed 
question of the practical application of the 
most-favoured-nation principle to quantitative 
regulations has been settled in the Swedish- 
American Commercial Agreement. It is pro- 
vided in this agreement that, in the case of ra- 
tioning or quotaing of.imports, the other party 
shall be assigned a quota corresponding to the 
proportion in which it normally takes part in the 
trade between the two countries. It is thus the 
principle of apportionment pro rata parte that 
has been laid down here. This principle — which 
manifestly leaves scope for the limitation of im- 
ports in general and thus does not prevent a 
country from restricting its purchases from 
abroad when this may be found necessary — 
breaks the force of the system of quantitative 
restrictions as a basis for commercial barter, and 
puts an effective stop to jobbery in quotas. 

From this point of view it is interesting to 
study the results of the United States’ rather 
protracted negotiations with France, which have 
recently led to the conclusion of an agreement. 
During these negotiations the United States were 
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confronted with the system which may well be 
regarded as the prototype of a bilateral policy 
of barter, based on quantitative restrictions. The 
American principles, however, won the day, and 
this agreement is one of the greatest successes 
scored by Mr Hull’s far-sighted policy of ne- 
gotiation. On the part of France this treaty has 
been hailed as an “acte de libéralisme’”, 
such it is a vara avis, something which France 
has not often been able to rejoice over in recent 
years. In regard to France the whole-hearted 
adherence of the United States to the most- 
favoured-nation principle has in fact had an ef- 
fect which, under normal conditions, can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. The so-called Rist Com- 
mittee in France, in a recently submitted report, 
have recommended the maintenance of the most- 
favoured-nation principle in French treaty pol- 
icy, with the motive that, as both Great Britain 
and the United States had now adhered to the 
principle, it was scarcely possible for France to 
abandon it. 

It was indicated at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle that Sweden at first had misgivings about 
the outcome of tariff negotiations, in view of the 
inequality of the two parties. A glance at the 
Swedish-American tariff lists shows, however, 
that these misgivings were not warranted, or, at 
any rate, that the negotiations have led to results 
which are quite acceptable for Sweden. Whereas 
the American tariff reductions are rather nume- 
rous and as regards a good many items very 
considerable, the Swedish tariff reductions are 
comparatively few in number and, with a few 
exceptions, of minor importance. The reverse 
is the case in regard to the actual convention- 
alization of existing rates of duty, where the 
Swedish list is larger than the American. In view 
of the initial position this, of course, is quite 
natural, but it indicates that the negotiations 
were conducted on principles which provided 
scope for a correct estimate of the moderate 
character of the Swedish tariff system. 

Similar observations can be made in regard 
to the commercial agreement concluded by the 
United States in January 1936 with Switzerland, 
whose relatively moderate tariff has the charac- 
ter of fiscal rather than of protective duties. 
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Nor has Switzerland granted the United States 
her con- 
cessions are confined mainly to a number of 
conventionalized duties. 

From a closely related point of view, great 
importance must be attached to the previously 
mentioned agreement between the United States 
and Canada, as indubitably involving consider- 
able sacrifices also on the part of the United 
States, particularly in regard to agriculture, and 
thus affecting very vulnerable interests. This 
agreement, which, generally speaking, has met 
with a favourable reception in the United States 
and must undoubtedly be regarded as a very 
marked internal success for Mr Hull’s program, 
shows that it has been brought home to the 
American public that coveted advantages in re- 
gard to export trade must be purchased by sac- 
rifices on the part of the home country, and 
that those branches of domestic production which 
do not directly profit by the increased facilities 
for sales on foreign markets can count, instead, 
on the advantage of greater spending power at 
home. This agreement shows also in a very 
striking manner that the United States are ac- 
tually prepared to carry out their commercial 
program in earnest, and it may thus conduce 
to greater inclination for negotiations with the 
United States in countries which have hitherto 
not shown much confidence in the willingness 
of America to grant substantial reductions in 
her own tariff. 

Another circumstance connected with the com- 
mercial agreement between the United States 
and Canada which invites reflexion is that a 
considerable increase in the export of timber 
from. Canada to the United States has already 
manifested itself as the result of the treaty con- 
cessions in this respect. The high customs and 
import duties imposed by the United States on 
timber had adversely affected other markets, as 
the Canadian sawmills had lowered their prices 
on those markets in order to compensate the re- 
duction in their exports to the United States. 
Favourable repercussions on timber prices on 
the world market are now anticipated. It is in 
short expected that the reduction of the United 
States customs and import duties, in conjunction 
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with the increasing demand for timber in the 
United States, will result in such a marked in- 
crease in the sales of Canadian timber in the 
States that Canadian pressure on other export 
markets may be considerably lightened. This is 
a very good example of the indirect effects which 
commercial dispositions in different parts of the 
world may have on world commerce in general, 
and it draws our attention to that highly com- 
plex concatenation of causes and effects which 
plays so important a part in international com- 
merce, but which, apparently, is often over- 
looked. 

The value of the example set by the United 
States in the field of commercial policy is, of 
course, greatly dependent on the actual results 
of the application of the principles enunciated. 
It is therefore of great interest to study the re- 
ports which throw light on the development of 
United States foreign trade during the period 
in which the new system has been adopted.’ The 
new commercial agreements are now some fifteen 
in number, but several of them have not yet en- 
tered into force, or have been in operation only 
for a short space of time. By the end of 1935 
commercial agreements with four countries had 
entered into force, including the agreement with 
Sweden which came into force 5th August 1935; 
negotiations with six other countries had been 
terminated, and discussions were proceeding with 
seven others. All in all, these countries represent 
37 per cent. of American exports and 43 per cent. 
of the imports into the United States. The new 
commercial agreements are thus already an im- 
portant factor in American foreign trade, and it 
may be presumed that they will soon extend to 
countries representing well-nigh half of the im- 
ports into the United States. 

In 1935 United States trade with foreign 
countries increased by somewhat more than 15 
per cent. as compared with 1934; the increase 
was 7 per cent. as regards exports and 24 per 
cent. as regards imports. It is a striking fact 
that a considerable part of this increase is ac- 
counted for by the trade with those countries 
with which commercial agreement had been in 


* See “Summary of United States Trade with World, 1935”, 
published by the United States Department of Commerce in 1936. 


force during a considerable part of the year. 
For example, United States exports to Belgium, 
a new agreement with which country entered 
into force on the 1st May 1935, rose to a value 
exceeding by 16 per cent. the corresponding 
value for 1934, whilst imports from Belgium, 
which was favoured also by the reduction of the 
Belgian franc, surpassed the figure for 1934 by 
no less than 52 per cent. It may be observed that 
the changes in the trade volume of the United 
States during the period in question mainly 
correspond with the changes in the trade values. 

As for Sweden, the effects of the new agree- 
ment have not yet made themselves felt to their 
full extent, but the trade between the United 
States and Sweden likewise shows a consider- 
able increase in 1935 as compared with the im- 
mediately preceding year. Thus the United 
States exports to Sweden increased by 16 per 
cent., and imports from Sweden by 41 per cent. 
Whereas imports from Sweden of goods in re- 
spect of which American tariff reductions have 
been granted decreased by 5 per cent. during 
the seven months before the agreement came 
into force, they increased by no less than 51 per 
cent. during the five following months, as com- 
pared with the same periods in the preceding 
year. The importation of Swedish goods in re- 
spect of which customs duties have been con- 
ventionalized increased by 8 per cent., before the 
agreement entered into force and by no less than 
32 per cent., during the following months, like- 
wise as compared with same periods in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Sweden, which during the period 1926/1930 
had held the seventh place among the European 
suppliers of the United States, has now moved 
up, according to the 1935 statistics, to the fourth 
rank. Among the United States’ markets Swe- 
den, reckoned according to the value of American 
exports, is the eighth in order of magnitude. In 
regard to the exchange of commodities with 
Sweden the United States have regularly a 
favourable balance. For the year 1933, however, 
there occurred a surplus in favour of Sweden. 
This was due to certain special coincidences, 
such as a.great decline in the sales of motor- 
cars in Sweden and a considerable increase in 
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the import of wood pulp to the United States. 
Already next year the position was reversed. 
Notwithstanding the comparative smallnes of 
the Swedish market Sweden is thus a very good 
customer of the United States, which as a rule 
rank second of third as exporter to Sweden. As 
an illustration to the development of the com- 
mercial relations between Sweden and the United 
States a summary of the official foreign trade 
statistics of Sweden for the period 1932—April 
1936 is given below.’ 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that 


* Sweden's Trade with U. S. A. 1932—-April 1935. 
(Million kr. according to Swedish statistics.) 


1932 1933 1934 1935 erat 


piogal trade. 203. +. 2524s 2oz 344. Lid 18 
Swedish import fromU.S.A. 125 113 154 188 el) elit 
Swedish export to U.S.A. 100 131 129 155 yy 


Swedish import surplus 


(export surplus ++)... 25 +18 25 33 Z5) 30 
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people in interested circles in this country 
not only value the Swedish-American Commer- 
cial Agreement of 1935 as an important instru- 
ment for the effective promotion of the reci- 
procal exchange of goods, but are also watching 
with very close attention the continued develop- 
ment of the American program of negotiations 
on the basis of the Trade Agreement Act of 
1934. The adherence of the United States Gov- 
ernment to the most-favoured-nation principle 
and their insistence on reciprocity in the applica- 
tion of that principle as a condition for the ex- 
tension of treaty favours to countries other than 
the contracting parties, as well as their attitude, 
marked in this and in other ways, towards the 
discriminative commercial policy which in recent 
years has largely paralyzed world commerce, are 
regarded as the manifestations of a far-sighted 
commercial policy, in regard to the consistent 
and undisturbed effectuation of which Sweden 
cherishes the most ardent hopes. 


riper Nor ONG METAL WORKS 


(EINSEONGS METALLVERKS AK TIEBOLAG) 


The nucleus of the present industrial plant of 
the Finspong Metal Works lies in the same 
narrow glen in which the manufacture of iron had 
been carried on ever since the 14th century 
along the rushing stream. Ever since the seven- 
teenth century down to late in the eighteenth 
century Finspong, as makers of heavy guns, 
held a position in Sweden similar to that of 
Bofors in these days. During the last few 
decades of the past century Bofors built up their 
manufacture of arms and munitions by skilfully 
exploiting technical progress, so that Finspong, in 
spite of efforts to maintain its position, was 
gradually eclipsed. During the years following 
after 1910 a few lingering remnants were all 
that was left of the once so flourishing iron in- 
dustry. 

When Finspongs Metallverks Aktiebolag was 


founded in 1913, the intention was to build up 
a completely new industry on the basis of 
the existing industrial plant, electric power, and 
a highly trained staff of workers. Some of the 
old machinery could also be utilized for the 
new manufactures. The manufacturing program 
covered the entire normal scope of modern metal 
works, that is to say, wire, cables, bars, plates 
and tubes of copper, brass, bronze, etc. The 
establishment, however, was planned on a very 
modest scale, which was due primarily to the 
relatively small local resources. 

It is indeed doubtful whether Finspong could 
have competed with the established large in- 
dustries in this branch had not the war super- 
vened. The war period entailed very large profits 
for the company, and a very considerable part 
of these profits were invested in the un- 
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dertaking. The original capital was 1,400,000 
kronor. By the end of 1916 it had risen 
to 2,100,000 kronor, in 1917 to 3,500,000 
kronor, in 1918 to 10,400,000 kronor, and 
in I919 to 12,000,000 kronor. In the last- 
mentioned year the reserve fund had swollen 
to 3,175,000 kronor. Whilst the industrial plant 
at Finspong was being extended, the company 
was expanded by the acquisition of other com- 
panies in the same branch, namely Trollhattans 
Elektrotermiska AB., AB. Optimus, and, through 
the latter, AB. Vasby Verkstader. With the excep- 
tion of the last-mentioned company, however, 
these engagements were soon wound up. The 
balance account of the company was weakened 
by this winding-up, and still more by the sharp 
fall in metal prices in the nineteen-twenties. At 
the end of 1933 it was found necessary to carry 
out a reconstruction, in connexion with which 
the capital was reduced from 12,000,000 to 
9,600,000 kronor. 

In the development of the Finspong industry 
we can distinguish three different stages. When 
the war period came to an end at the beginning 
of the nineteen-twenties, the metal works had 
gained a respectable positionon the Swedish 
market, though the previously established com- 
peting group still predominated, so far as size 
was concerned. The development of the second 
stage was based primarily on determined efforts, 
in cooperation with the large engineering work- 
shops, to raise the quality of their metal products 
to a very high standard, a policy which is still 
being pursued. About the year 1927 Finspong 
had thus attained the same output as the previ- 


ously existing Swedish establishment in this © 


branch, and this position was, so to speak, ‘“‘stan- 
dardized”. 

This entire development had proceeded mainly 
within the very narrow limits of the old in- 
dustrial site, and the company now found them- 
selves faced with the task of economically re- 
organizing the industrial plant in accordance 
with the proportions which the operations had 
assumed. This introduced the third, not yet 
completed, stage in the development of the com- 
pany. Considerable changes in the character of 
the establishment were more than warranted 


by the saving in operation costs which might 
be effected. For financial reasons, however, 
it was found necessary to exercise caution, 
especially during the long period of trade 
depression at the beginning of this decade. 
The changes which had actually been made with 
a view to reducing the high costs of operation 
led, however, to an increased output capacity, 
which proved to be of the greatest value when 
the present boom entailed a large demand for 
metal products. This may be illustrated by an 
example. The plant for the manufacture of 
tubes was originally planned for an annual out- 
put of about 400 tons. In 1926, that is, before 
the erection of the new plant, it was possible 
with great difficulty to raise the year’s output 
to about goo tons. In 1935, on the other hand, 
nearly 4,000 tons were supplied direct from the 
new tube plant. 

In recent years the new plant for the distribu- 
tion of electric power has alone entailed an 
initial cost of about half a million kronor. Quite 
recently a large plant for the manufacture of 
aluminium foil has been brought into operation, 
and large new workshops are being erected for 
the manufacture of bars and the rolling of alu- 
minium plates, which had previously been car- 
ried on in the old plant. The works are at the 
same time being equipped with the most up-to- 
date apparatus for the manufacture of those alu- 
minium alloys which are coming increasingly 
into use for aircraft and other means of con- 
veyance. 

Alongside with this transfer of the manufac- 
tures to new workshops, operated at greatly 
reduced costs, superannuated machinery is 
being successively replaced by new. Technical 
developments, which in various branches of 
industry, often proceed by leaps and bounds, 
have during the past ten years been very marked 
in the metal branch. Finspong has always aimed 
at a very high standard in its technical equip- 
ment. As a proof that these efforts have been 
successful, it may be mentioned that nine dif- 
ferent countries have sent technical experts in 
the metal branch to study the remotely situated 
works at Finspong. 

There are two factors that set their mark on 
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the manufacturing business of the Swedish 
metal works, namely the domestic demand for 
deliveries firstly within a very short time, sec- 
ondly in small consignments of the most vary- 
ing dimensions and qualities. It has, however, 
been found that adjustment to these demands 
— which apparently have no parallel in other 
countries — involves a source of strength for 
the Swedish works in competition with foreign 
suppliers. These facts may be best illustrated 
by figures. Finspong’s list of normal alloys 
supplied includes no less than 224 different 
kinds. The works receive on an average per 
day, for delivery to sales stores or direct to 
customers, nearly 300 orders, about one-third of 
which are for consignments of less than 50 kg. 
In normal periods (setting aside an accumula- 
tion of orders which puts very high pressure 
on the various departments) the Finspong works, 
despite the complicated process of manufacture, 
execute more than four-fifths of these orders 
in less than a fortnight. These exacting demands 
have inevitably led to the result that the organi- 
zation of the workshop practice and of the sales 
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Goods delivered by the Metal Works at Finspong. 
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has become voluminous and expensive. As, 
moreover, the capital invested in metal works 
is comparatively large, the company belongs to 
that group the profits of which are very de- 
pendent on the general economic situation. The 
present boom has therefore been taken advantage 
of in every possible way with a view to strength- 
ening the company’s position. Owing to special 
circumstances, however, it has been found 
necessary to carry on the erection of plants 
during the boom on a scale which considerably 
exceeds what may be regarded as a normal 
average extension. The total value of the plants 
in the balance-sheet has, however, not been 
raised. 

The diagram below graphically shows the 
fluctuations in the output of the company during 
the time it has been in operation. 

It is often asserted that the profits of the 
company are dependent on the level of the quota- 
tions for metals. This, however, is excluded, 
in normal circumstances, by the procedure 
adopted by the company for the purchase of 
metals. The company hold a stock of metals 
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which is kept constant from year to year, for 
their own account and at their own risk, and 
this stock is now entered on the book at a low 
value. According as sale contracts are con- 
cluded with customers on the basis of the quota- 
tion for the day, purchase contracts are concluded 
with foreign suppliers of metals at the same 
price. It is only on those very rare occasions 
when contracts of either kind are annulled that 
fluctuations in the quotations for metals can 
effect the profits. On the other hand, the com- 
pany’s cash engagements for metals are subject 
to very marked fluctuations. At the moment the 
company have booked a large number of orders 
for long-term sales, whilst at the same time the 
foreign sellers of metals at present allow only 


purchases on short delivery. The stock of 
metal products at Finspong — in reality 
deposited for the account of customers — has 


therefore grown to very large dimensions, whilst 
considerable sums have been absorbed in the 
payment of purchased metals. These circum- 
stances, which are not entirely connected with 
the general economic situation, but are primarily 
due to plans for the development of the large 
companies which distribute electric power, may 
have completely changed in a few months. 

A considerable part of the company’s manufac- 
tures are exported, corresponding on an average 
to about 25 per cent. of the value of the manu- 
factured product at Finspong. In certain coun- 
tries the company have a steady market with a 
well established sales organization. As regards 
other countries, on the other hand, the sales are 
adjusted to the extent to which the works are 
employed. It is in fact of great importance for 
the company that their staff of workers at Fin- 
spong — at present numbering about 1,200 — 
shall have as regular employment as _ possible, 
irrespective of the economic situation. Hence 
when the sales on the home market are unsatis- 
factory, the company’s products are exported at 
prices lower than the gross cost of manufacture. 


This is done as a rule in very severe competi- 
tion with foreign metal works in the same plight. 

The company carry on manufacturing business 
also at Vasby, where they have owned industrial 
and residential property for nearly twenty years. 
The operations started there in 1928 are intended 
to carry the products from Finspong to a higher 
stage of finish, so far as this can be done with- 
out competing with Finspong’s own customers. 
Thus, for example, hot pressing and die casting 
of brass, zinc and aluminium alloys as well as 


the manufacture in special machines of such. 


small parts as are required in large quantities 
by engineering workshops and other industries 
have been transferred to Vasby. The concen- 
tration of these manufactures in a single plant 
signifies that a highly scientific manufacture in 
modern special machines can be placed at the 
service of those industries whose manufactures 
are not on a scale which warrants the purchase 
of such machines. Thus there are installed at 
Vasby three expensive special machines, auto- 
matically working, and of a type which is repre- 
sented in the Swedish workshop industry in two 
specimens only. 

It has not been possible to plan the develop- 
ment of the Vasby plant on an regular economic 
basis; the company have been obliged to grope 
their way in a rather speculative manner. The 
operations of this establishment have therefore 
increased rather slowly.. The number of hands 
is at present about 200. Viewed as an entirely 
independent enterprise, it was not till 1935 that 
the Vasby plant gave a fair yield on the capital, 
including also the interest yield which, according 
to the same basis of earning, may be considered 
to be in arrear from previous years. 

The main office and sales department of the 
company are at Stockholm. In the provinces 
there are five district sales offices. The annual 
sale value of the semi-manufactures of metals 
amounts to about 25 million kronor. 
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SWEDEN’S BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
1927—1935 


The Swedish Board of Trade annually pub- 
lishes estimates of Sweden’s balance of inter- 
national payments, and the figures for 1935 are 
now available. As economic relations between 
the countries were very abnormal also in that 
year, considerable difficulties have been en- 
countred, as before, in drawing up the balance. 


The items which it has been found most dif- 
ficult to determine are the transfers of capital, 
and the figures for these items must therefore 
be regarded as very approximative. The figures 
for income and expenditure may be considered 
to be more accurate. As in previous years, it 
has not been found possible to take into account 


Sweden's Balance of International Payments in the Years 1927 to 1935. 
(In millions of kronor.) 


1927 * 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 | * 1934} 1935 
Goods 
DSGnenS hy BS eae ee + 1,617 | * + 1,575} +1,813| +1,550| +1,135| + 964/)+1,093 | +1,316| +1,311 
PEA OL SMA GME AT som cc ret yl Gl als. —1,584| —1,708 | —1,772 | —1,664 | —1,439 | —1,169 |—1,108 |—1,320| —1,494 
| Danncran marge tees ai 93)| + 6 AL = TE4 | —= 304) |'— 205) = 15) — TA Sg 
Various invisible items. 
Freight receipts after deducting expendi- 
ture for coal, oil etc. in foreign ports| +183 +183) +205| +189) +139] +117] +115) +121] +124 
Remittances of Swedish-Americans to 
home country. ..... + 35 + 35) + 35) + 30| + 26] + 35) + 20] + 12) + 12 
Income (inclusive of profits) from Swedish 
capialsabroad) . .. 4. . . + 48 + 60| +110! +125] +108) +168} +115] +102| +121 
Interest and dividends on Swedish securi- 
PLeSBADTORM cuts, Stn wtia Mabe oo Aw — 24 S30 one OO G4.) — 30) 28), 226 22 
Interest paid to foreign countries on 
foreign holdings in Sweden. . . =e ea tA. BRON hoi el ard Go 
Expenditure of Swedish travellers abroad 
(after deducting expenditure of foreign 
travellers in Sweden) etc... ..... — 24 —20e—eseie— 26 + 2) + 4) + 3) = 3 + 11 
| 
Total of various invisible items (nett)| +213 +215| +240| +214 177| +294] +227| +206] +246 
Nett total of goods and various invisible 
items| +246 + 82} +281} +100) —127| + 89| +212] +202} + 63 
Transfers of capital. 
Sale to foreign countries of Swedish 
SEEMING ols (ge See + 100 t 84| +130] +124] +149| + 65) + 49| + 33| +7 
Sale to foreign countries of foreign securities) + 61 ae + 38| + 74] +194) +154] +123} +110| + 67 
Other, non-specified, influx of capital +205 + 67| + 90/ + 20; +448} +151] +201| + 60] + 9 
Repurchase of Swedish securities — 30 — 56 — 95| —130| —128} — 49 ee EA acta to |e } 
Purchase of foreign securities . .... —177 —134| —112| —405| —120| — 66) — 62] —167| — 99 
Other, non-specified, efflux of capital — 50 —185| — 80| — 25} —491| —358! —433| —291] —124 
Total transfers of capital (nett) | +109 aos ey) 342) + 52} —103| —194| —204) — 23 
Gold, silver and coin (nett). — I — 13} —15| — 3/34 38 | 34 7/3— 43/3+ 78| 3— 63 
Allowance for incomplete or doubtful data| —354 +114], —237| +245| + 37/| + 71 + 25] + 14| + 23 


* In 1928 there were lengthy stoppages of work in some of Sweden's principal export industries. 


other items of income and expenditure (nett). — 3 Merely gold and gold coin. — * Revised figures. 


— * Together with 
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the changes in the gold value of the krona: a 
Swedish krona has been reckoned throughout 
as one krona, irrespective of its gold value. 

As during the last four years the balance has 
been calculated on the basis of substantially 
uniform material and in accordance with the 
same methods, the figures for the years 1932— 
1935 may be regarded as fairly commensurable. 
On the other hand, some caution is advisable in 
making comparisons with preceding years. 

The estimates for 1935 are summarized in the 
last column of the accompanying table, in which, 
for purpose of comparison, the balances for 
1927—34 have also been included. The figures 
for 1934 have been corrected on the basis of 
more exact data now available. 

The most salient feature in the balance of pay- 
ments for 1935 is the marked increase in the im- 
port surplus, due to the large scale on which 
goods have been imported. Whereas the balance 
of trade for 1934 was approximately at equilib- 
rium, that for 1935, according to the preliminary 
figures given here, showed a minus balance of 
183 million kronor. The surplus of income has 
been reduced by 139 million kronor, that is, to 
63 million kronor. 

The reason why the reduction in the surplus 
of income was not larger is that, as shown by 
the table, the other items of income and expendi- 
ture yielded a considerably larger plus balance 
than in 1934. This net increase is due partly 
to the larger yield of Swedish capital abroad, 
partly to considerably increased income from 
tourist traffic in Sweden. 

The marked increase in the income from in- 
terest is of quite a temporary character. As was 
explained in the article on this subject last year, 
some of the interest payments on German bonds 
for 1934 were deferred to 1935. These payments 
represented a sum of about 121/, million kro- 
nor. In addition, German scrips were converted 
into cash in 1935 to the amount of 6 million 
kronor. The income from interest in 1935 has 
in fact been maintained at approximately the 
same level as the year before. 


The income from tourist traffic in 1935 showed 
a very marked increase. According to estimates 
made by the Swedish Traffic Association, it 
amounted to 56 million kronor, as compared 
with 38 million kronor in 1934. This increase 
appears to be due partly to the larger tourist 
traffic from several countries, especially Eng- 
land and the United States, partly to the greater 
length of time spent, on an average, by travellers 
in Sweden. The sums spent by Swedish travel- 
lers in foreign countries also showed some in- 
crease, though merely from 41 to 45 million 
kronor. Traveller's expenditure, according to 
the estimates, thus showed a surplus of 11 mil- 
lion kronor in favour of Sweden, as compared 
with a deficit of 3 million kronor for 1934. 

The surplus of income is completely balanced 
by a net import of gold and gold coin amounting 
to 63 million kronor. The total import of gold 
amounted to no less than 200 million kronor, 
but the bulk of this importation was represen- 
ted by gold previously earmarked abroad. 

Transfers of capital approximately balanced. 
According to the data obtained, there was a 
minor net export, which seems to have been bal- 
anced by a corresponding item on the import 
side. There may possibly have been some in- 
crease in credits raised abroad to cover currency 
risks. No such amount has, however, been in- 
cluded in the actual balance. 

How the balance of payments will trend this 
year, it is difficult to judge at present. A con- 
tinued tendency towards increase of the import 
surplus was noticeable during the first three 
months of the year, but, due to a retardation in 
the increase of imports, chiefly in connection 
with the unusually high import figures for April 
and May, 1935, there was subsequently a marked 
change in the trend of the balance of trade. For 
the first five months of this year the net items 
in the balance of trade accordingly show but 
little difference as compared with the same 
period in 1935. So far as can be seen, there 
will scarcely be any appreciable change in the 
amount of the income from interest this year. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1936 


The General Situation. While for about a 
year the changes in the volume of trade have not 
been very marked, business activity in Sweden 
showed a decided increase during the past 
quarter. The trade index of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, which indicates the value of 
the clearing of commercial paper, figured for 
that quarter at 101.8 as compared with 92.3 for 
the quarter immediately preceding and 89.8 on 
an average for last year. The latest statistics of 
the State Railways also indicate an increase in the 
volume of traffic, which had previously been on 
an unusually large scale, whilst the figures for 
foreign trade show an increase which has brought 
the total volume of trade up to a record level. 

Building activity in Sweden is still very brisk 
and, though some decline had previously been 
reported by the larger towns, it is now showing 
a seasonal increase. Industries are reported to be 
well employed almost all along the line: the statis- 
tics published by the Swedish Board of Social 
Welfare for the 1st of April significantly indicate 


that the demand for labour is above medium in 
40 out of 42 groups of industries. Unemployment 
in the trade unions on the Ist of May was less 
than at the same time in any of the years after 
1930. In the preliminary statistics of the State 
Unemployment Commission for the end of May, 
the number of unemployed is estimated at 34,600, 
which is a lower figure than for any time since 
the summer of 1931 and indeed — if seasonal 
conditions and certain changes in the method of 
reporting are taken into account —, perhaps since . 
a period still further back. At the same time 
the farmers in many places have complained of 
a shortage of agricultural labour, whilst in cer- 
tain branches of industry the supply of skilled 
workers has not sufficed to meet requirements. 
Although the crops had been retarded by the 
cold weather in May, the harvest prospects seemed 
fairly promising at the beginning of June. 
Since then, however, an oppressive drought has 
prevailed in great parts of the country. Sup- 
pliers of agricultural requisites have the distinct 


The Skandinaviska Bank's Business Activity Index. 


Index numbers for clearing, in kronor (1929 = 100). 
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Wood Wood Pulp (estimated air-dry ae 
Cedde weight) 1,000 tons Paste: 
eT 006 ME toc tomas board 
m? |} chan- hese . Total || 1,000 
ical pose Pua tons 

Jan.—May 
1929. . .| 1.191] 79.8] 291.3] 147.4] §18.5 || 189.00 
1930. . .| 1,407] 83.0] 278.7] 111.1 | 472.8] 186.58 
1931. ..| 547] 62.8} 188.3! 104.5] 355.6|| 164.35 
1932. . -| 801] 44.8 | 156.9] 114.3] 316.0]] 201.64 
1933. . .| 871] 101.9} 249.0] 143.9 | 494.7|) 199.53 
1934. . .| 879] 110.2] 317.3| 218.0] 645.5 || 224.82 | 
TO3G ee TOT OOS S2ltilne2 TOs cia ie 2o2aRG 
1936. . .| 825]] 102.9] 378.6] 277.3| 758.8 || 254.37 
impression that the spending power of the 


farmers has increased, and the recent assess- 
ments for taxation point, on a wider scale, in 
the same direction. 

As regards the larger industries, a continued 
improvement is noticeable in the market for 
wood goods and wood pulp. The agreement 
between eight European countries for the reg- 
ulation of the export of wood goods has given 
greater stability to the timber market. At the 
end of June Sweden had sold 625,000 stan- 
dards, the maximum quota under the agreement 
being 820,000, whilst Finland had sold 800,000 
standards, the maximum quota being 1,005,000 
In view of difficulties in obtaining sufficient 
supplies of raw material, it is in fact doubtful 
whether the maximum quotas for the year can 
be attained, and the general view is that the 


Employment in the industry. 


Tan Pig |Wrought Wari 
E t Ore rite grt shop* | Butter! Bacon 
Tae 1,000 : ee €e" |Products| tons | tons 
000 | 1,000 |,,. 
tons Ms i} Mill. kr. 
ons . tons 
Jan.—May 
1929 . .| 3,218] 24.42] 55.66 | 44.9 | 9,289] 8,010 
1930 . .| 4,366| 17.96] 44.24] 54.8 11,974 10,814 
1931 1,583 | 16.75] 31.19 | 36.8 | 8,998! 13,677 
1932. .| 729| 10.30] 24.99] 26.5 | 5,684] 10,354 
1933. .| 90} 24.82] 24.66) 23.4 |) 5i245 8.300 
1934 . .| 2,227] 27.46] 40.95 | 28.9 | 9,195| 8,698 
1935 - .| 2,916) 34.25| 40.95| 33.1 | 8,921 | 5,652! 
1936 . .| 3,231] 37.63| 44.76| 36.8 | 6,463| 5,594 


supply of sawn wood goods is at present less 
than the demand. Only a small percentage of 
the estimated output of sulphate and sulphite 
pulp for the year still remains unsold, besides 
which 60 to 70 per cent. of the total estimated 
output of chemical pulp for next year is re- 
ported to have already been sold. In this situation 
the sales at present are naturally not on a very 
large scale, and the usual summer lull has like- 
wise set in on the paper market. The domestic 
market for iron is still marked by an extra- 
ordinarily large consumption, and the Swedish 


iron works are well supplied with orders. As. 


for the big engineering workshops, their exports 
this year, reckoned in value, have been larger 
than at the same season in the four years im- 
mediately preceding. — 


* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. 


Estimated 
Millions of The curve represents the supply of work? as stated by the Labour Office (scale right). degree of 
working-hours The columns signify the number of working-hours in the industry (scale left). employment 
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Price Index of the Board of Trade. Export of Sweden. 


= all goods. Mill kr. Mill.kr. 
-------- = raw products. = 
(Average 1913 = 100.) 
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Export of Paper Pulp. 


(Estimated air-dry weight in 1,000 tons.) 
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Laid up Swedish Tonnage. 
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Millions of Axle-Kilometers travelled by 
Loaded Goods Trucks on the State fo ise Export of Products of the Engineering Works. 
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Everywhere except in the first diagram the dotted line — where it occurs — indicates the original figures 
and the solid line the moving 12 months’ averages. 
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The expansive tendency in Sweden’s foreign 
trade has continued, as regards both imports 
and exports, but in a less degree than during 
the past quarter. The intense activity in the 
industrial field has led to an increase in the im- 
portation of raw products and other requisites 
for industries, such as cotton, wool, iron, coal 
and coke. Largely owing to the improvement 
in the market conditions for wood goods and 
‘pulp since the end of last year, the expansion 
of exports has been able to keep pace with the 
increase in imports. At the end of May there 
is usually a surplus of imports: it amounted this 
year to 103 million kronor, which almost tallies 
with the figure for 1935. The balance of pay- 
ments, which normally yields a large surplus of 
income for the last six months of the year, is 
now apparentiy already in favour of Sweden, 
as was the case at the same time last year. 


Surplus of 


Imports Exports imports 
Million kronor 
Jan.—May 1929 ..... 672 594 78 
» ee Gilerlol ys dteo 697 600 97 
> ALCL Peers Ae 572 392 180 
> PIO 22 ue pier es 470° 341 129 
> SemTO33 ce ea. 426 341 85 
> SL O34 eee eee 506 444 62 
» ie MKT A ae ty 567 462 105 
> es Ee ORR re 634 531 103 


Movements of capital between Sweden and 
foreign countries are marked by a rather con- 
siderable export of capital, mainly owing to the 
issue of loans on the Swedish market on behalf 
of the other Scandinavian countries. According 
to the official statistics, the import of securities 
for the months of April and May showed a 
surplus of 55 million kronor, as compared with 
18.7 million kronor for the first quarter. The 
first-mentioned figure, however, includes 15 
million kronor in Danish short-term bonds used 
for the conversion of previously existing Swe- 
dish claims on Denmark. In spite of this 
export of capital and the import surplus in the 
balance of trade, the gold and foreign currency 
holdings of the Swedish banks showed no de- 
crease at the end of March and May this year 
in comparison with the end of last year. In 


point of fact the value of these holdings has 
shown a slightly rising tendency, averaging round- 
about 1,600 million kronor, gold being valued at 
its market price. The Riksbank’s holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange, according to this 
estimate, would alone suffice for 187 per cent. 
cover of the average note circulation in May. 

The dealings of the commercial banks with 
Swedish customers other than banks and similar 
institutions are still marked by an unusually 
small excess of advances for this season of the 
year. Cash balances and deposits with the Riks- 
bank on current account thus amounted at the 
end of May to over 200 million kronor, or nearly 
2'/, times as much as at the same time in 1929. 
Although certain restrictions on the receipt of 
deposits at interest are still being enforced by 
the banks, there are nevertheless some indica- 
tions of a less copious supply of money. 


The Stock Market. The fluctuations in the 
prices of leading industrial and bank shares on 
the Stockholm Exchange during the last six 
months are indicated by the following table, 
where the quotations are given in percentage 
of par. 


Number 
of Com- 191a:8 
panies ‘"S/2 ‘S/3 S/4 8/s "3/6 3%J/6 
Engineering Workshops 4 150 159 167 168 170 170 
Timber and Paper 
NOGQUSUTIES eee omen nS 131 133° «145 «142 140 145 
Combined Industries 
(Wood and Steel) 2 148 150 157 159 156 161 


Total above Com- 
panies! 77. ao II 143. 147 157 57 155 159 
Banking Companies 4 173. 173 173 172" i7Omete 


It should be observed that the dividend coupons 
on industrial shares have as a rule been cashed 
during the past quarter, and that the actual in- 
crease in value is therefore somewhat larger than 
is indicated by the above figures. ' 

As on some of the larger foreign stock ex- 
changes, the rise in share prices on the Stock- 
holm Exchange culminated in April. But, 
whereas in London and New York, for example, 
a fall of share prices subsequently supervened, 
the Stockholm Exchange, broadly speaking, main- 
tained its.level of share prices constant during 
the remainder of the quarter. 
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The favourable view of the trend of trade 
_ which has formed the basis of the long-continued 
rising tendency in the late winter and spring 
appears on the whole to have been maintained. 
The greater caution now shown by speculators 
seems to be connected chiefly with the uncer- 
tainty of the political and financial situation 
abroad, to which the Stockholm Exchange, so 
closely associated with the export industries, is 
particularly sensitive. Dealings on the stock ex- 
change during the quarter were nevertheless 
very brisk for that season of the year, amount- 
ing to 1,543,000 kronor per day on ’Change, as 
compared with 631,000 kronor per day on ’Change 
during the same period last year. 


The Bond Market. The following table gives 
approximate figures for the yield (in percentage) 
corresponding to the market prices of represen- 
tative Swedish bonds during the last six months. 


Num- 1/9/3506 


ber of AT 14/5 He 4/4 15/. 16/6 30/6 


Swedish Government. loans 


INCH ls ask. 6 I 3.29 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.17 3.°7 3.18 
4 % Amort. 1932—8r1. 
CONVeIOAT 9. . 2 2.78 2.38 2.48 2.11 2.00 2.06 2.00 


Mortgage Banks. 
4 % Conv. 1941 
4 % Amort. 1884—1959 I 
City of Stockholm. 
4*/2 % Amort. 1918—57. 


N 


2,83 2.47 2.54 2.33 2.32 2.12 2.12 
3-58 3.46 3.36 3.36 3.22 3.11 3.09 


Cony 1940°*.. . « 3°39 3.37 3.16 3.11 2:94 3.15 3.11 
Industrial Companies. 
Gl2 % Conv. 1940 . . I 3.33 3.33 3-15 3-11 3.08 3.08 2.79 


5 % Conv. 1936—42 . 5 3.72 3.62 3.55 3.50 3.43 3.43 3.41 


Bond prices have risen all along the line and 
have been maintained on that higher level, 
owing to shortage of material for investment. 
Purchases from abroad have continued with fair 
regularity and have contributed to the main- 
tenance of the firm prices. Large Swedish in- 
vestors are still adopting a waiting attitude. When 
new issues have been made the great need of 
suitable investments has been clearly manifested. 
Other transactions in bonds have been on a 
minor scale. 


The following are the principal bond loans 
issued during the past quarter: 


Rate of : 
: Nominal Issue 
interest A A 
Issuer ce amount price in 
in kronor nt, 
cent) oO per ce 


Swedish Government (Lottery 


bonawoan) 2 ce ee se 120,000,000 


20,000,000 Sold 
privately 


9,850,000 102 


SSUES Me red ey ee cots Miss, i oe tg 3"/2 


Bergslagen Railway Company 4 
Reduction of interest on prev- 
iously issued 5 % bonds 


Holma- Helsinglands 
& Vifveri AB. 678,000. =“: 101 


Reduction of interest on previously issued 5 % bonds 


Linspinneri 


Rrengede ABs 2. 64 8 ws 37/2 20,000,000 101'/2 
Strémsnis Bruks AB. ...:- . 4,000,000 100"/2 
Danish Governement ..... 4 25,000,000 98 


whereof 20 million kr. in Sweden 


Danish Governement (short-term 
TsxobaRaS) > Ae, Gta 2a wats gail et tees 3 


Norwegian Mortgage Bank. . . 33/4 


15,0C0,000 i foje) 
20,C00,ccO =: G9"/2 

Out of the Swedish Government’s new lottery 
bond loan of 120 million kronor, 100 million 
kronor have been reserved for exchange against 
bonds av the 1931 lottery bond loan of the same 
amount as that last-mentioned. The remaining 
20 million kronor of the new loan has been 
offered for cash subscription at a price of orig- 
inally 52 kronor per bond with a face value of 
50 kronor. Owing to the rapid rise in the price 
of the new bonds on the market, the sale price 
was afterwards raised to 57 kronor per bond. 
The prizes offered for the new bonds represent 
annual interest charges amounting to 3"/5) per 
cent. 

The new lottery bond loan thus involves an 
additional borrowing of 20 million kronor. On 
the other hand, the outstanding treasury bills 
have been reduced from 60 million kronor (the 
maximum amount issued) to 15 million kronor 
at the beginning of July. At the last issue 
treasury bills were placed at an average discount 
of 0.34 per cent. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 
Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
Net Claims of Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 
million kronor Stock s3 Gold waaien 
(End of month) Stock of Gold Net eee on | Note Circulation 
oanie roa cas 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934| 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
| 
Jan... . . . «|| 449 | §60 | 598 | 125 | 189 | 242 | $74 | 759 | 840 | 372 | 351 | 429 | 821 | 911| 1027] 562 | 620 | 702 
Feb. ‘ 506 | 555 | 593 | 85 | 200 | 228 | 591 | 755 | 821 | 373 | 351 | 440 | 879 | 906] 1033] 560 | 620 | 712 
March . . . .|| $07 | 600 | 575 | 77 | 150 | 220 | 584 | 750 | 795 | 374 | 352 | 454 | 881 | 952| 1029| 586 | 646 | 741 
I (Average) | 487 | 572 | 589 | 96 | 180 | 230 | 583 | 752 | 819 | 373 | 351 | 441 | 860  923/| 1030] 569 | 629 | 718 
April adh, in» 484 | 609 | 544 | 103 | 149 | 236 | 587 | 758 | 780 | 367 | 352 | 401 | 851 | 961| 1005| 581 | 652 | 744 
Niciy seen ae 458 | 622 | 5 130 | 159 | 246 | 588 | 781 | 752 | 368 | 354 | 484 | 826 | 976 564 | 632 | 728 
June ..... 445 | 614 | 496 | 171 | 175 616 | 789 372 | 355 | 509 | 815 | 969} 1005 | 602 | 674 | 755 
Il (Average) | 462 | 615 | 515 | 135 | 161 597 | 776 368 | 354 | 485 | 831 | 969) 1000| 582 | 653 | 742 
uly eee sa 457 | 622 188 | 191 645 } 813 371 | 356 828 | 978 586 | 659 
Rg eas. nis 471 | 618 192 | 209 3 | 827 373 | 358 844 | 976 396 672 
Sept LNama ues 469 | 658 195 | 192 664 | 850 374 | 363 843 | Ioz1 34 | 711 
III (Average) || 466 | 633 192 | 197 657 | 830 373 | 359 838 | 992 605 681 
Oct nie ae. 510 | 638 195 | 206 705 | 844 359 | 384 869 | 1022 632 | 709 
INOVogt neces 519 | 616 186 | 223 706 | 839 352 | 398 871 | 1014 622 | 700 
IDecmarene n= 5 553 | 629 225 | 230 778 | 859 351 | 408 904 | 1037 672 | 748 
IV (Average) || 527 | 628 202 | 220 730 | 847 354 | 396 881 | 1024 642 | 719 
The figures comprise balances with foreign banks : 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign banks 
Rates of Exchange. 
Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 
London New York Paris Berlin 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs . Kr. for 100 Rmk 
1934 | 1935 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan. ; 19.400 | 19.404 | 19.402 3.848 3.972 3.918 | 23.996 | 26.187 | 25.974 | 145-430| 159.558) 158.630 
Web haw caee wrath, 19.400 | 19.405 | 19.400 3.863 3.988 3.888 | 25.052 26.308 | 25.990 | 150.990] 160.104] 158.550 
Marcha v.00 - || 19.400 | 19.401 | 19.401 3.822 4.072 3.910 | 25.166 | 27.028 | 25.960 | 1§1.890| 164.990] 158.330 
I (Average) || 19.400 | 19.403 | 19.401 | 3.844 4.011 3-905 | 24738 | 26.508 | 25.975 | 149.437] 161.551| 158.503 
Aiprilid-w raeenete 19.404 | 19.400 | 19.403 | 3.771 4.019 3.931 | 24.979 | 26.567 | 25.928 | 149.656 | 162.337| 158.370 
\adViaiy: rca ttise or 19.405 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.806 3.975 3.908 | 25.194 | 26.217 | 25.764 | 150.650| 160.481] 157.860 
June zs nee 19.405 | 19.400] 19.400 |] 3.850 | 3.938 3.871 | 25.418 | 26.066 | 25.533 | 148.340] 159.648 156.261 
: Il (Average) || 19.405 | 19.400 | 19.401 3.809 3-977 3.903 | 25.197 | 26.283 | 25.742 | 149.549 | 160.822] 157.497 
PAGE Me oS eee 19.403 | 19.403 3.857 | 3.923 25.437 | 20.020 148.288 | 158.741 
|| Arise VAM rem 19.400 | 19.400 3.836 3.912 25.563 25.935 151.417 | 158.278 
Septsen es ees 19.400 | 19.400 3.888 3.939 20.008 | 25.982 156.830| 158.780 
III (Average) || 19.400 | 19.401 3.860 3.925 25.669 | 25.979 152.178 | 158.600 
Ooi eet eo 19.400 | 19.401 3.936 3.960 26.130 | 26.113 159.472 | 159.593 
Fos Fen a 19.402 | 19.403 3.895 3.947 25.688 | 26.012 156.837 | 159.058 
Dace ep cre 19.400 | 19.400 3.929 3.940 25.948 | 26.043 158.198 | 158.946 
IV (Average) || 19.401 | 19.401 3.920 3-949 25.922 | 26.056 158.169 | 159.199 
Par 18.1595 2.2038 * 14.6196 88.8389 


* On the 30th January 1934 the value of the dollar was provisionally fixed at 59.06 % of the former gold parity, Kr. 3.7315 per $. 
N. B. England abandoned the fae standard on the 21th Sept., Sweden on the 28th Sept. 1931 and 


the United 


tates on the 20th Apri 
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Commercial b anks Quotations Shares sold 
=i = ea of 11 typical : 
Loans | Bills Redis- Cash Swedish Industrial|O@, the Stockholm 
ha Pea incl. bills rediscoun- counted a Shates Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) | (million kr.) (million kr.) qo (1000 kr.) 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936]| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
fan. 3665 | 3617 | 3736 | 3813 | 3826 | 3809| 0.4 | O.0| 0.0 | 435 | 382 | 376 || 116 | 139 | 142 | 1061| 927 | 1361 
Heise eo aaee vk fs." 3659 | 3619 | 3723 | 3807 | 3852 | 3845 | 0.5 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 485 | 359 | 348 || 122 | 139 | 143 1354 583 | 1930 
March . . . | 3659 | 3663 | 3764 | 3830 | 3 3882 | 0.7 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 442 | 390 | 280 ]] 122 | 133 | 147 73| 531 | 2439 
I (Average) || 3661 | 3633 | 3741 | 3817 3861 3845) 0.5 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 454 | 374 | 335 || 120 | 137 | 144 | 1029) 680 | 1910 
pil Soe 3628 | 3620 | 3749 3833 3917 | 3918| 0.2 | 00 | 0.0 | 411 | 360 | 280 || 122 | 136 | 157 | 728] 441 | 1950 
heh hee oe ee 3553 | 3586 | 3683 | 3838 | 3920| 3899| 0.1 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 317 | 284 | 208 || 127 | 138 | 157 | 68g9| 618 | 1350 
fae) st. 3 3559 | 3006 3823 | 3908 0.0 | 0.0 307 | 298 121 | 139 | 155 | 395} 834 | 1329 
(Average) || 3580 | 3604 3831 | 3015 0.1 | 0.0 345 | 314 123 | 138 | 156 | 604| 631 | 1543 
LG apes 3629 | 3692 3800 | 3880 Men) xoype 401 | 398 121 | 141 338 | 635 
ile pote ae ee 3628 | 3671 3810 | 3874 0.0 | 0.0 399 | 332 125 | 142 355 873 
Sota ee ee 3649 | 3718 3816 | 3883 0.0 | 0.0 391 | 400 128 | 134 469 | 51 
III (Average) || 3635 | 3604 3809 | 3879 0.0 | 0.0 397 | 377 125 | 139 | 387 | 675 
OiCtH Mee Tak eo 3665 | 3737 3774 | 3861 0.0 | 0.0 430 | 445 133 | 136 | 1007 | 644 
NOV Pals as « 3562 | 3634 3785 | 3878 0.0 | Oo 299 | 313 134 | 136 49| 541 
Decimal .y5.). 3553 | 3032 3795 | 3828 0.0 | 0.0 349 | 351 134 | 138 70| 726 
IV (Average) || 3593 | 3668 3785 | 3856 0.0 | 0.0 359 | 370 134 | 137 742 | 637 
Cash in hand, credit 5 Averages per 
r Deposits from and loans to the public within the balances on cheque || Prices at middle eee P 
votes Sau (at the end of the respective month) accounts with the of month Stock Exchange 
Riksbank et cetera business day 


* Revised figures. 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


{| 
Rediscount Rate Yield of Bonds etc tf arate a teke Cost of Living 
of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) | Index 
(%) (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans All Goods Raw Materials 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934] 1935 | 1936 
Jan. 2.00 | 2.00 SE ee ee ee ee 3.65 | 3.03] 3.29| 4.221] 3.59} 3.72 | HIZO S MUS xOS: | YEZ | 115 1h") THe W158 
Febru cet Sf ss 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00] 3.74] 3.04] 3.25] 4.18] 3.59] 3.62ll 112 | 115 | 118 | r10 | 112 | 115 || - : : 
March .. 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00]] 3.74.) 3.09| 3.25] 4.04] 3.57] 3-55] IIZ | 115 | 118 | 109 | III | 115 
I (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00) 3.71 | 3.05 | 3.26] 4.15) 3.58) 3.63] 112 | 115 | 118 | YOO | 112 | 115 | 
POpSiMees ieee « 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00]) 3.72] 3.18] 3.15 | 3-93| 3-58 | 3-50H-213 | 115 | 118 | 110 | IIT | 114 |} 153 | 155 158 
MAYa eo b) ns 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00]] 3.60] 3.15 | 3.17] 3.92] 3.60] 3.43]] 113 | II yO iheg | 3 Ce fia UO Gan i pc I : 
RRR eR ee es ys, 2.00 | 2.00} 2.00] 3.63] 3.18 | 3.17] 3.85) 3.65 | 3-43]/ 114 | 11 Ee Yiteal IL TS 
II (Average) || 2.00| 2.00] 2.00]| 3.65] 3.17) 3.16] 3.90] 3.61 | 3.45 || 113 | 115 110 | 112 | 
[Nb eo] Ae agen 2.00 | 2.00 3.64.| 3.24 3.94.) 3.62 114 | 116 TI 113 155 | 156 
Aug. 2.00 | 2.00 25611) 3.22 3.83 | 3.62 114 | 115 10g | 110 . : 
Hepiivne core 2.00 | 2.00 3.49 | 3.25 3.67 | 3.62 114 | 115 109 | III 
III (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00 3-58 | 3.24 | 3.81 | 3.62 114 | 115 110 | 112 
CL Rae esta ats 2.00 | 2.00 3.38 | 3.40 3.54| 3.93 114 | 117 TE 116 E55) Dey 
<a 2.00 | 2.00 3.37 | 3.32 3.56 | 3.87 115 | 118 ies) amore : . 
(Sy a Seas 2.00 | 2.00 3.26 | 3.36 3.66 | 3.85 115 | 118 113 | 116 . 
IV (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00 3-34] 3.36 3-59 | 3.88 115_ 118 112 | 116 
Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at Refers to end 
Notes Monthly averages middle of a middle of months : of quarters 


26 SKANDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 
Trade and Industry. 
igo 2 eet My) Era aS Export of Forest Products 
Faalitton kr.) 
Excess of Imports|lgawn and Plan 
a ae ee Oe or |S Wedd eeots| Paper Pap | Paper and 
bag tt 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934| 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936] 1934 | 1935 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934| 1935 
vanes 98 | 109 | 134 | 89] 83 | 106|— 9|—26|—28]| 18} 31 159.5] 142.0] 176.0] 44.4] 44.4 
elt Ween aac 90 | 99/115 | 66} 80] 9o1 | —24|—19|—24] 7 8 77.3| 88.6] 95.9] 37:0] 48.4 
March .. . 100 | 111 | 126 | 83] 82] 94 |—17|—29|—32] 11 |- 10] 12] 52.6) 46.0) 47.2] $1.2] 52.5 
I (Average) || 96 | 106 | 125 | 79 | 82] 97 | —17| —24|—28] 12| 16] 23] 96.5| 92.2} 106.4) 44.2} 48.4 
Aprilgeeemon sn. tog | 126 | 130 | 92 100} 112 | —17| —26|—18}) 22) 1 15 | 168'9| 170.3] 206.3] 45.8] 54.1 
Nay Seueecrse 109 | 122 | 130 | 112! 117 | 129 | + 3|— 5|/— 1] 81] 6 63 | 187.2] 188.4] 233.4] 46.4] 53.1 
ree Be es a 103 | 109 125 | 109 +22 fe) 146 | 101 183.4] 172.2 46.3 | 45.5 
II (Average) || 107 | 119 110 | 109 + 3| —I0 3 6x 179.8] 177.0 40.2 50.9 
ales eas 5 99 | 115 10g | 112 +10|— 3 107 |85 172.8] 178.2 42.9| 42.6 
TN fede Mok Sa ee ae) || Tere, 116 | 118 + 3/-—2 TIO! 87 159.2| 188.6 45-5| 59.2 
Septaum-a vay IIO | 125 126 | 117 +16|— 8 OS nas 197.2 se gs 47.3| 49.5 
III (Average) || 107 | 120 117 | 116 +10|— 4 104 | 82 176.4] 190.9 45.2| 50.4 
Octae ak 4. 129 | 145 115 | 122 —14| —23 98 | 65 177.5| 214.1 45.1] 54.4 
INOW ie serene agcy 5 128 | 153 120 | 123 — 8] —30 86 | 70 202.3] 238.7 53-4| 53-9 
Decarnme keto: 110 | 135 139 | 128 +29|— 7 Tae \) ti 264.0| 249.1 49.4] 50.1 
IV (Average) || 122 | 144 125 | 124 + 3|\=20 85 | 73 214.6| 234.0 49-3 | 52.8 
Petersburg Estimated air-dr 
Notes standard = 4.67 m® weight z 
Index of Pro- W. = 
Export ofIron Ore Workator duction ape eae) Rie eat of bettie Ps arc is 
1000 tons Products according to Feder. ities member loaded Trucks (%) 
million kr. of Swed. Industries on State Railways 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 || 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1934 | 1935 | 1936|| 1934 | 1935 | 1936] 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan. 178 | 463 | 659 || 4.90 523 6.88) 103 | 116 | 29.6| 34.1 | 34.4) 24.3] 22.5] 19.0 
Reb. somes 196 | 442 | 686 || 5.89| 6.08] 6.93]| 104 | 117 | 30.5 | 35.3] 37-0]] 24.4] 20.2] 18.0 
March . . 395 | 539 | 751 || 6.12] 7.42] 8.26]] 107 | 120 . : - || 36.5 | 41.0] 39.8]| 23.6] 18.5] 16.5 
I (Averages 256 | 481 | 699 || 5.64| 6.24] 7.36|| 105 | 117 3-24] 3.51 | 3.71 || 32.2| 36.8] 37.1] 24.1] 20.4] 17.8 
Aprilia ceeds 491 | 574 | 748 || 5.92| 7.55] 7.59]| 110 | 118 : . 35.2 | 37-5 | 39.6] 19.5] 16.1] 13.7 
Ma yoeruee sc 571 | 484 | 744 || 6.12 | 6.86] 8.12|| 111 | 120 35.1 | 40.9 V5. gi eon 
JUNE ea nee oe 606 | 459 | 948 || 6°81 | 6.75 112 z . : 36.1 | 36.4 13.9| I1.2 
Il (Average) || 556 | 506 | 813 | 6°28 | 7.05 III 3-55 | 3-71 35-5 | 38.3 16.2 | 13.1 
ifaly Bisaeyintee: 580 | 563 6°39 | 6.49 108 . . 35.4] 39.7 12.8] 9.9 
AU: emer Se 568 | 585 7°67| 7.49 112 38.3 | 40.4 13.2 | 10.3 
Septa eo hake $67 | 506 6.99 | 6.61 112 . . 39.0| 40.8 13.0] Il.o 
Ill (Average) || 572 | 551 zat 6.86 II 3.63 | 3-73 37-6 | 40.3 13.0| 10.4 
Oct: Wire. tone, 622 7) re .64| 8.59 III . . 38.3] 42.2 14,8) leo 
Wort hee 456 | 472 7.54.| 6.99 114 36.9 | 38.9 1721) eldeo 
Deca. o eape 546 | 612 7.82 | 7.83 114 : . 33.6) 34.7 23.6 | 21.3 
IV (Average) | 508 | 533 7.33 | 7.70 113 3.591 3.76] - 30.3 6 18.5 | 16.3 
a Motors, electr. ma- The figure 3 hate ¥ 
Shipments of the chinery, ball Seasonal change Million kilom. |% of total members 
pute els esbere Co, |} bearings, separators, removed a denotes normal per month at end of month 
telephones, etc. supply of work 


* These statistics are being revised. 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION MAY, zoth, 1936 


Aasete 


Cash in hand » 43-784.350: 46 
Bills: 
Swedish Kr. 251.435.770: 17 
Foreign 18.838.898: 74 270.274.668: 
Loans (secured) 368.954.021: 
Current Accounts (secured) 68.417.635: 
Swedish Banks 7.697.210: 
Foreign Banks 25-760.902: 
Sundry Accounts 36.786.257: 
66.281.149: 
187.107.608: 
15-921.114: 
Kr. 1.090.984.917: 


Liabilities 


Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) . 11,218,165: 
Deposits: 

at sight Kr. 160.161.604: 81 

at notice » §46.684.202:65 » 706.845.807: 
Swedish Banks ee | 32.646.699: 
Foreign Banks 22.313%.776% 
Sundry Accounts 85.960.4609;: 
5'/2 % Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Furlagsbevis») . . » 100.000.000: 
Share Capital Kr. 87.188.000: — 


Reserve Fund » _44.812.000:— 152.000.000: — 
Kr. 1.090.984.917: 15 
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